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JANE JUDSON. 

Well do I recollect this little lamb of the Sa- 
viour’s flock. Often have I seen her, from my 
parlor window, on a Sabbath day morning, coming 
across the field towards her school, with her 
hymn book in one hand, and her New Testament 
under her arm. And often, when I saw her, 
have ! been reminded of the language of a min- 
ister who lived a few years ago,—‘‘ There is,” 
said he, ‘‘ a sight, a very simple sight, that always 
stops me short, and fixes me, to feast on a kind 
of heavenly joy,—and it is, when I see a Sunda 
school child, a poor Sunday school child, with his 
Testament under his little arm. Do I see an 
eastern prince in possession of a golden mine? 
No;—I see a mortal intelligent being, as far su- 
perior to the greatest monarch in the east as a 
man is superior to an insect.—This book, child- 
ren, when you come to be old, will be your com- 
fort,—it will be meat, drink, and clothing to you; 
this book, children, if you get it by heart, by 
God’s blessing, will be to youeyes, when you are 
blind, and cannot see tu read the Scriptures; and 
when you are forgot, as old people frequently are, 
this book will be health, wealth, comfort; it will be 
support to you in death; it will besheaven to you.” 

[Memoir of Jane Judson, sold at 24, Cornhill, Boston. 
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THE LOST SON. 
[Continued from page 169.] 

And now we must leave the weeping mother, 
in order to tell what became of the lost child. 
When Augustus first waked up, he rubbed his 
eyes, and seeing the sun was fast going toward 
the west, he caught up his little basket and ran 
into the woods, resolved to surprise his mother 
with a great quantity of nuts. His basket was 
already nearly filled, when not finding any more 
beech trees, he wandered on, farther and farther, 
until he came to the end of the forest, by the side 
of the river. 

There he saw a very large boat made fast to 
the bank; the sailors were waiting for some pas- 
sengers, who had not yet’arrived. The other 
passengers, consisting of several families, im- 
proved this opportunity to go on shore and take a 
little exercise. There were a great many chil- 
dren amusing themselves by picking up different 
coloured pebbles. As soon as they saw Augus- 
tus, they ran toward him, and asked what he had 
in his basket. They had never seen beech-nuts 
before, and they thought them very pretty. 
“What queer fruit!”? exclaimed Antonia, a little 
girl about as old as Augustus: ‘‘I never in my 
life saw chesnuts made like these.”, ‘‘ They are 
not made to eat,’’ said Augustus, laughing: ‘‘ my 
mother gets oil from them.’? The children wan- 
ted some of them to play with, and Augustus rea- 
dily emptied his basket. The little fellow, having 








always lived in the woods, had never seen so 
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In the morning, the orphan renewed his sobs. 


many boys and girls collected together before.| The boatman saw some peasants on the bank of 
He got into a great frolic, and was quite beside the river, and he begged them for pity’s sake to 
himself with joy. He particularly wished to go. take the boy and find out where he belonged. 
into the boat; for a floating house, so much larger | But the men refused to do it, saying they should 
than his mother’s cabin, appeared to him a very | never find his mother, and they had children enough 


wonderful thing. 


| of their own to support. 
The children led him into the boat, and hate | 


The boatman grew angry, and insisted upon 


nia showed him the saloon fitted up for the weal-' putting the boy on shore, and requesting the 


thy passengers. 


**QOh, it is a great deal hand-' magistrates to place him in the alms-house. 


somer than my mother’s room!” exclaimed Au-| Madame Val was a kind-hearted woman, and 


gustus. The children then brought forward their 
dolls and their playthings, and the little boy’s at- 
tention was so completely taken up, that he did 
not know when the boat started from the shore. 
It sailed majestically down the great river, and 
still Augustus was busy at his play. But as twi- 
light came on he started up, and said, ‘‘ I must 
run home.’” When they told him that he was 
far away on the water, he began to cry and sob, 
saying, ‘‘ I want to go to my mother!” 

Until that moment, the passengers supposed 
that he belonged in the boat. Every one began 
to inquire what was to be done with the child. 
Some laughed at the distress of the poor little 
fellow; but others, more kind-hearted, pitied the 
anxiety of his mother. The owner of the boat 
asked him in what village he lived. ‘‘I don’t 
live in any village,’’ answered Augustus sobbing. 
‘* That is strange,” said the man, ‘‘ but you live 
in a house I suppose?” ‘‘ Oh, yes, I live in a 
house,”’ replied the child; ‘‘but it is in a wood: 
the village is a little way off.” ‘‘And what is 
the name of the village?” ‘‘ Why, the name is 
village,” replied the simple boy: ‘‘my mother 
always calls it the village; she takes me to the 
village to buy bread; and when the clock strikes 
at noon, she says it is the bell of the village.” 

The owner began to grow impatient. ‘* What 
is the name of your parents?”’ asked he. ‘* My 
father is dead,”’ replied Augustus; ‘‘my mother’s 
name is Theodora, the fisherman’s widow.” ‘‘But 
what is her other name?” asked the man. ‘I 
never heard her called by any other name,” said 
the little one. ‘‘A plague on’t!” exclaimed the 
angry boatman: “there is no use in asking him 
questions. I wish the fates had put him anywhere 
else but aboard my vessel.” ‘‘I did not come 
with the fates,” said Augustus sobbing, and rub- 
bing his eyes: ‘‘I neversaw them. I came here 
with the little boys and girls.” 

This artless speech made everybody laugh, 
except the owner of the boat; he felt so embar- 
rassed to know what to do with the little stran- 
ger, that he could not laugh. They were pass- 
ing by thick forests, where appeared no human 
habitations, except what were seen afar off. Just 
as the night was closing in, they came within sight 
ofa village. The boatman wished to stop and 
leave Augustus with some one, who would convey 
him home. But M. Val, the father of little An- 
tonia, opposed this. A dreadful war then raged 
in Germany; and he, and several other passen- 
gers had money on board, which they wished to 
put in a place of safety. They urged the boat- 
man to go onas rapidly as possible, for the least de- 
lay might prove agreatinjuryto them. ‘I wish in 
my heart the poor mother could have her lost 
child,” said M. Val; ‘but under present cir- 
cumstances, the thing is impossible. The enemy is 
fast advancing toward the Danube, and our mo- 
ments are precious,” 

Thus urged, the sailors, being promised a hand- 
some reward for their speed, kept on their way 
during the whole night; and poor little Augustus 
cried himself to sleep. 

















she pitied the orphan with all her heart. She 
whispered to her husband ‘‘ Let us adopt this 
pretty little boy. It will be an act of charity, 
and it will put an end to this tiresome dispute.”’ 
M. Val was pleased with the proposition, and 
exclaimed at once, ‘‘ Keep on, my good fellows 
—keep on. Do not trouble yourselves any more 
about this poor child. I will take care of him, and 
be responsible for all charges.” 

The boat arrived safely at Vienna. M. Val 
had a great deal of money; and all the best mas- 
ters were hired to teach Antonia and Augustus. 
The little boy was very ignorant at first; but he 
was intelligent, and made such rapid progress 
that every body wassurprised. At the same time, 
he was so modest, and so gentle, that M. Val 
and his wife soon began to love him, as if he were 
their own son. As he grew older, they observed 
with pleasure that he had a great aptitude for 
business. M. Val first made him a clerk in his 
wealthy mercantile establishment, and afterward 
took him into partnership. 

The little Antonia in the meantime became a 
young lady. She was intelligent and well informed 
and as innocent and artless as she was beautiful. She 
and Augustus were strongly attached to each other, 
and her father was not at all displeased when he dis- 
covered it, He said he could not bestow her up- 
on a better manthanhis adoptedson. The young 
couple were married, and lived with her parents. 
On account of some important services rendered 
to the emperor, during the war, M. Val and his 
son-in-law received the title of Barons de Val- 
bourg. 

When his benefactors died, Augustus came in- 
to possession of great wealth; and being fond of 
a retired life, he resolved to relinquish business, 
and purchase an estate in the country. Having 
taken a long journey; and examined several, he 
finally determined to buy the beautiful domain of 
Neukirch in Wurtemburg. 

When the young baren and his wife arrived 
at their new residence, they found everywhere 
traces of the destructive war, which had so long 
ravaged the country. A great many houses were 
burnt down, others were partly in ruins, and vast 
tracts of land were entirely uncultivated. This 
sad sight touched the benevolent hearts of Augus- 
tus and Antonia. ‘‘ Poor men!” said they; ‘‘ we 
must do all we can to restore them to prosperity.” 
Wood was purchased to rebuild their habitations, 
and grain to sow their fields. Ina short time, all 
the country around the baronial castle assumed a 
flourishing appearance. The villagers were full 
of gratitude; they could not say enough in praise 
of their benefactor. When they loaded him with 
their thanks, he would reply, ‘‘I was once a 
poor, lost orphan. By the blessing of God, I 
have become rich; and I hope God will always 
make my heart willing to impart -happiness to 
others.” 

Very often the young baron thought of his mo- 
ther, and wondered.who she was, and whether 
she were yet living. A memorandum had been 
carefully preserved, stating that her name was 
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Theodora the fisherman’s widow, who lived in a 


wood, near a village, not far from the shores of| vation of your own soul, the souls of your friends, 


the Danube. [ Remainder nezt week. | 


and Christ’s kingdom throughout the world. 








RELIGION. 


III. I will give you two or three reasons, why 
you should keep this day holy. 1. Heaven is a 











“Communicated Sor the Youth’s Companion. 
SHORT SERMONS FOR CHILDREN. 
SERMON 3. 


Exodus 20. 8. 
it holy.”’ 


God was six days, my dear child, in creating 
the Heavens over our head, in which the sun, 
moon and stars are fixed, and the earth on which 
we walk, and from which we obtain that food 
On the seventh day, God 
rested from all his labor, and set the day apart 
Thus was it 
kept for about four thousand years, until the re- 
surrection of Christ, which happened on Monday, 
the first day of the week. That event was thought 
so important by the Christians of those days, that 
in its commemoration the Sabbath was changed 
from the severth to the first day of the week, which 
has continued to the present time, now more than 
Thus you see, my 
dear child, God has always had a Sabbath; and I 


which keeps us alive. 


from all other days as holy time. 


eighteen hundred years ago. 


now will shew you, 
I. How you may profane it; 


1. If you spend the day in play and trifling, or 


in sleep and indolence. 

2. If you keep only a part of it, and employ 
yourself with the remainder, in attending to your 
amusement. 

3. If you refuse to attend meeting, or the Sab- 
bath school, without a proper reason; or if while 
there you conduct in a trifling manner, or busy 
yourself in thinking and gazing upon your own 
dress, and that of others, instead of listening to 
the instruction of your teacher and minister. 

4, You profane it, if you talk and think only 
of things that relate to this world; or read those 
books that do not instruct you about God and 
Christ, Heaven and Hell. 

5. If you cause your brothers or sisters, or any 
about you to do what is sinful, you profane it, as 
much as though you had done it yourself. Now, 
my dear child, if you do not love this holy day, it 
may seem very unreasonable to you that God has 
forbidden the doing of any or all these things. 
This is because you do not love God and his com- 
mandments. If you love the day, I will shew you, 

II. How you would keep it. 

1. You would keep the wholeday. You would 
not continue your work or amusements through 
Saturday evening, and begin them again before 
sunset on the Sabbath; for you would feel that 
this would be robbing God, of those hours which 
he has said are holy. 

2. You would strive to keep worldly and vain 
thoughts out of your mind, and to fix it upon holy 
and heavenly objects. You would watch your 
words and actions, lest you should say or do any 
thing sinful. 


3. You would always be found in the house of 


God and afethe Sabbath school, unless prevented 
by sickness or necessity. When there, your time 


would not be spent in whispering and trifling, or 
in observing the appearance and dress of those 


around you, or in being vain of your own; but you 


would be solemn and attentive to the instructions 


of your teacher and minister. 


4. When at home you would not allow yourself 
to be dull and idle, but would employ your time 
in instructing your younger brothers and sisters, 
and in kindly reproving them, if you see them 
about to do that which they ought not on this holy 
day. You would also delight in reading the Bi- 
ble and religious books, and in learning your 
Sabbath school lesson;—and you would love to 
ask your parents and friends, to explainthe mean- 
ing of what you read or hear at meeting, that you 
do not understand. You area favored child, if 
you have parents so wise and pious, that they are 
able, and so kind and loving that they delight to 

You would find time for secret 


instruct yon. 


** Remember the Sabbath day to keep 


place where God is praised and worshipped; 
therefore, if you do not love the duties of the holy 
Sabbath, you can never enter Heaven. You 
would not be happy even there,if you could enter, 
unless you loved the Sabbath. 

2. If you grow to be men and women, and do 
not honor the Sabbath, the wise and good will 
shun you, and you will probably become so vile 
and wicked, that you will be left to do some aw- 
ful deed which will bring you to the prison or 
gallows. 

3. God, the great God who created you, and 
created the holy day, commands you in the text 
to keep it. His commands must be obeyed. 

4, Gratitude requires that you should keep it. 
You ought to praise God that he has given you 
this day, in which you may have time to think 
upon the salvation of your soul. Poor heathen 
children have no Sabbath, no Bible to teach them. 

5. At the judgment bar, you must give God an 
account of the manner in which you have passed 
the Sabbaths of your whole life. O if it should 
appear you had not improved them, how awful 
would be your doom in Hell! Awake now, my 
dear child, to a sense of your guilt, and utter from 
your heart, this short prayer to God: 

O Lord God, who hast commanded me to keep 
thy Sabbath holy, I have often broken this com- 
mand; I have amused myself in my sports; vain 
thoughts have been in my heart; and I have tri- 
fled away the hours thou didst give me for repen- 
tance and prayer. I have sinned before thee, O 
God! forgive me, and may thy Holy Spirit dis- 
pose me during the rest of my life, to honor this 
day, and love with all my heart its holy duties; 
for Christ’s sake. Amen. 





From the S. S. Record. 
THE LITTLE GIRL WHO HAD NO CROSS. 

I once heard a very interesting preacher talk to 
some Sabbath school children, and he told this 
anecdote of a little girl he knew. 

He said she was taken very sick when she was 
about ten years old, but she was not afraid to die, 
because she loved Jesus Christ; so you see, 
children, what a blessed thing it is to have Him 
for our friend. Well, she grew very thin and 
feeble, and was laid in her bed never to rise 
again; and she would often look at her little was- 
ted arm, and say, ‘‘ I cannot tell how this poor 
thin body can be raised again at the last day. I 
don’t understand it.” As I said before, she was 
very peaceful and happy, and talked a great deal 
to her mother about heaven, until one day, some- 
body read to her, in the Bible, that we must ‘‘take 
up our cross daily, and follow Christ;” which 
means that we must be willing to deny ourselves, 
or to do unpleasant things for His sake. She 
now felt very much distressed because, she said, 
she had no cross; she was happy to die, and all 
was pleasant to her, and therefore she feared she 
was not one of God’s children. Her father could 
give her no comfort, though he wasa sensible and 
learned man; but, by and by, she answered the 
question herself, or rather the Holy Spirit conde- 
scended to do it for her. She said she had found 
out what her cross was; that she must believe in 
the resurrection of the dead without understand- 
ing it, because it was indeed God’s truth. And 
now, my dear children, if you were stretched on 
the bed of death, how would this very truth ap- 
pear to you? 





Saviour? 





prayer. You would remember before God the sal-| 


Should you feel sad to see your 
body pining away? or should you be joyful in 
the hope of being raised to live forever with your 


I recollect something else that the minister 
mentioned about this child. One Saturday after- 
noon some little girls came to see her, dressed 
gaily, and going to take a walk; but when they 


patentee 
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stood looking at her, and one little girl whispered 
**T am sorry for her.” She smiled, but said no. 
thing till they were gone, when she said to her 
mother, ‘They said they were sorry for me, but oh! 
how sorry I feel for them—they know nothin 
about Jesus.” My dear young readers, I hope 
each of you will ask yourself whether you have 
that love for Jesus Christ which will make your 
death-bed happy. -A 
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Written for the Youth’s Companion, 
THE PILGRIM’S JOURNEY.--No. 2. 
[Continued from page 171.] 


After a short stay at Memphis, where we were 
kindly entertained at the house of a friend, we 


-|took passage in a commodious steam boat upon 


the majestic Mississippi. ‘Time passed pleasantly 
as we sat at ease, and viewed the passing objects 
upon the shore, conversed with our friends, or 
read that favorite poem, ‘‘ The Course of Time.” 
Two things however were the continual disturb- 
ers of our peace, One was the foolish and crim- 
inal gaming of some of the passengers. The oth- 
er the shocking profaneness of the boatmen, and 
others whom we occasionally heard talking upon 
the shore. The scattering few, in that region, 
who mourned the desolations of Zion, might with 
much propriety adopt the language of the weep- 
ing Prophet, ‘‘ For because of swearing the land 
mourneth, the pleasant places of the wilderness 
are dried up, and their course is evil, and their 
force is not right.” 

We had previously been at sea, and although 
the profaneness of seamen is proverbial, yet we 
never heard such heaven daring oaths upon the 
mighty deep as we did uponthose western waters. 
We were allowed the privilege of having worship 
in our cabin, morning and evening. Passed sey- 
eral pleasant villages, but no tall spire told us the 
place where God was worshipped. The Sabbath 
came, and it would have been far more agreeable 
to our feelings to have entered some of the scat- 
tering cabins, upon the river’s brink, and there 
told a gathering group of ignorant youth the way 
of salvation by a crucified Redeemer, than to re- 
main where we were. Numbers of children would 
run out of their log cabins as we passed, to gaze 
at the steam boat. O how happy would it be for 
them could they enjoy the blessing of a Sabbath 
school and Sabbath school library, such as the 
children of happy New England enjoy. As the 
boat ‘‘stopped to wood,” one of our number went 
on shore, and distributed tracts, which were 
gratefully received, and the eager inquiry was 
made, ‘‘ Is there any preaching in the boat.”” We 
sailed ;prosperously for several successive days. 
But, at a time when none thought of danger, the 
boat suddenly struck a snag with such violence, 
that it stove through the keel, and nearly upset 
the boat. The horror-struck countenances of eve- 
ry one told that each thought death was near. All 
hands were employed in pumping out the water, 
which was pouring in, and in repairing the breach. 
It appeared that we were il] prepared for so disas- 
trous an event. Not having any tar on board, 
milled blankets, mud, and cotton were used to re- 
pair the boat. We could not, of course, consider 
our situation very safe, as our way could easily 
be traced by here and there a lock of cotton float- 
ing down stream. And moreover it was ascer- 
tained that the boatmen visited the inebriating 
cup much too often to be capable of performing 
their part with fidelity. Surely if any men in the 
world are under obligations to be temperate, it 
is those to whose care so many lives are intrusted. 

When we arrived at the mouth of the Ohio, we 
exchanged boats; and as we sailed up its limpid 
stream, we observed a striking contrast between 
the opposite shores. On the south side were 


those who sorrowfully toiled from day to day, for 
those who hold them in cruel slavery; while on 





saw her lying in her bed, and looking so pale and 
altered, they were afraid to speak to her, but 


the north, all breathed alike the healthful air of 
liberty. Perhaps prejudice had some influence, 
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putéo us, the fields and villages on the north appear- 
ed more flourishing, than on the south, and pre- 
sented a far more inviting aspect. On board the 
poat was a black woman, whose heart was filled 
with joy-on account of her prosperity. She had, 
after procuring her own freedom, by economy and 
hard labor upon the boat, accumulated $300, 
which sum she had just paid for her own dear 
child, an interesting girl of about 13. Her moth- 
er said that after preparing her some clothing, 
she intended to send her to school. O ye happy 
outh, who receive the tender embrace of your 
fond parents, and enjoy all the sweets of your 
peaceful homes, think of the thousands of unhap- 
children, within the limits of these United 
States, that at an early age are torn from their pa- 
rents, and far from their watchful care, are com- 
pelled to spend their lives in wretched servitude. 
There are few so happy instances as the one just 
related, where the parent was able to pay the price 
of the child’s redemption. 

On Saturday we arrived at the pleasant city of 
Louisville, Kentucky, and spent the Sabbath in 
an affectionate, hospitable family. Visited the 
Sabbath school, which was Jarge and interesting, 
although there was more confusion than we like 
to see. Attended public worship, and rejoiced to 
hear the truth proclaimed with boldness & energy. 

On Monday, took steam boat for Cincinnati, 
Ohio, where we arrived early on Tuesday morn- 
ing. Spent two days very pleasantly in visiting 
our friends. Did not find the growing city, in 
that order and neatness which we expected. It 
was suffering in consequence of the flood, which 
buried nearly one half of it a number of months 
previous. [To be Continued. } 


they wanted any thing, and thank the person who 
gave it to them.--So then, I remembered the pen, 
and I guess I shall thank her the nezt time she 
gives me one.” 

‘* Well,” said Mary, ‘‘now go and play with 
Laura. Here is a bag to put on her ,arm,—and 
now I will study till tea time. Just bring me my 
History :—will you?” 

‘* Qh! Mary,” said Ellen, as the smile of ani- 
mation left her countenance, ‘‘don’t you think,— 
I forgot it.” 

‘Forgot it, Ellen, when you promised to remem- 
ber it?” 

** Well, I thought I should,” said Ellen, half 
crying, “IT am sure I tried not to forget it, and 
all the way to school, I kept saying ‘Mary’s His- 
tory,’ over and over again ever so many times, to 
remember it. I was going to ask Sarah before 
school began, but she was busy writing, and 
I thought I would wait till I was ready to come 
home. After school, Lucy and Caroline wan- 
ted me to come and play ball, and we played till 
it was so dark that we had to run home as fast as 
we could:—and so I forgot it.”’ 

‘*Well,”’ said Mary, ‘‘I amsorry; but we can’t 
help it now. I must tell Miss S. why I am not 
prepared, and asl her to excuse me.—But you 
must try to remember any thing that you promise 
to, Ellen, for you might cause a great deal of 
trouble by forgetting. There is the bell, we 
must go down to tea.” 

‘* I will try more to remember, next time,” said 
Ellen, as they ran down stairs; and as she shew- 
ed her beautiful doll to her mother, she thought 
she would never do any thing to grieve so kind a 
sister, as her sister Mary. * 
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Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
“OH! I FORGOT IT.” 

‘*You won’t forget to ask Sarah for my History, 
will you?” said Mary to her little sister Ellen, as 
she was tying her bonnet to go to school. ‘‘You 
know I can’t learn my lesson for to-morrow if 
you do, and then I shall be marked unprepared, 
and shall get behind the class too.” ‘‘ Well, I 
will remember,” said Ellen, as she shut the door; 
and away she ran, saying to herself ‘‘ Mary’s 
History, Mary’s History; I must ask Sarah for 
it as soon as I go into school, or else I shall for- 

et it.” 

The short December afternoon soon closed, and 
before it was quite dark, Ellen came in as usual, 
cold, and very glad to reach her comfortable 
home. ‘‘ Oh! how pretty!” said she, as she went 
to the table where her sister was at work. ‘‘Is 
this my doll?” continued she. ‘‘Yes, Ellen,” said 
Mary, ‘‘it is the very doll whom you were pity- 
ing this ee because her frock was torn, and 
because she had no shoes, this cold weather. I 
have been sewing for her ever since dinner.— 
Don’t you think she looks quite genteel?” ‘‘Yes, 
I am sure she does,” said Ellen. ‘‘ What a pret- 
ty pink bonnet this is, and this beautiful frock and 
cape, and these little cunning green slippers;— 
you did’nt make them all, did you?” 

“Ves, but not all to day. I made the shoes 
and the bonnet as much as a week ago, but I 
thought I would not let you see them till I had 
done the other things.” 

‘* Well, Miss Laura,” said Ellen to her doll, 
‘don’t you think your aunt Mary is very kind to 
dress you so nicely? You should say, Thank you, 
Aunt Mary !—Oh! Mary, that makes me think of 
what Miss D. said. You know she mends pens 
for us, sometimes.—Well, I went to her this af- 
ternoon, and said ‘I want a pen Miss D.’ and 
when she gave it to me, I went straight to my seat 
without thanking her.—When I was putting on 
my bonnet to come home to night, Miss D. was 
hooking her cloak in the entry, and she said to 
me, pleasantly, just as she always does, ‘ Please 
is a very little word, and thank you is not long.’ 
I did’nt know what she meant at first;—but then 
she said that little girls should always ask when 





From the S. S. Instructor, 
EMELINE HAWK. 

Emeline Hawk was the daughter of Mr. Shep- 
herd and Mrs. Mary Hawk, of the town of Har- 
rison, in the State of Maine: was born in 1823, 
and died October, 1832, aged 9 years, There 
was nothing peculiar that distinguished her from 
other children, during the period of her infancy. 
She, like many, was affectionate to her parents, 
kind and affable towards her sisters and little 
friends. When she attended meeting on the Sab- 
bath, she was very attentive, and appeared desi- 
rous of receiving instruction from what she heard. 
She was also much pleased with her Sabbath 
school, and when she was not able to attend, 
which was often the case, she always studied her 
lessons and recited them to her mother, or to the 
person who taught the day school. Although she 
often appeared serious, there were apparently no 
very deep impressions made on her mind, until 
two days before her sickness. One Monday in 
September, one of her Sabbath school compan- 
ions was buried, who died the day before. Eme- 
line attended the funeral, at which her attention 
was very much excited to the concerns of her 
soul’s salvation. She went home very much dis- 
tressed, and spent much of the remainder of the 
day in tears. The next day her mother conversed 
with her in relation to her feelings. In answer 
to the inquiry of her mother, if she felt herself to 
be asinner, she replied that she did, and that if 
she died in the situation she then was, she should 
be miserable forever. She was directed to pray 
to God. ‘Oh, I have prayed,’ she replied, ‘ and 
cried to God, but I fear he will never forgive me.’ 

The next day she was seized with the scarlet 
fever, which soon deprived her of her senses. 
She remained in this situation two days, but on 
the morning of the third day, she had her reason 
perfectly restored. On being asked if she felt 
better, she replied, ‘No, I think I shall never get 
well. I have been praying to God that I might 
be a Christian, and that my papa might be a 
Christian.’ 

Her father not being in the room, she request- 
ed that he might be sent for; after he came in she 
said, ‘Papa, do you pray?’ ‘Ido sometimes,’ 





was the reply. ‘I want you to pray now—I 

want to hear you pray that you may be a Chris- 

= before you die, that I may be happy after I 
ie.” 

She now inquired for a young man who resided 
in the family, and expressed a desire to see him: 
after he came in she said, ‘F , are you a 
Christian? do you feel willing to die?’ * No,’ 
was the reply, and he immediately inquired of her, 
‘Emeline, are you willing to die?? ‘I am—I am 
happy—God has made me willing to die.’ 

She then inquired, ‘ F , do you ever read of 
that Saviour who suffered—do you think of that 
Saviour whose side was pierced with a spear, who 
suffered and died?’ F , hot being affected as 
the rest of the family were, she seemed to feel 
that he paid no regard to what she said, and it 
evidently distressed her very much. After he 
left the room, she remarked, ‘I cannot talk with 
F » he don’t pay any attention to what I say. 
I wish Mr. R. was here to talk with him.’ 

She conversed with most of the persons who 
were in the room—inquired of her grandfather if 
he prayed, and if he was happy. ‘I feel happy 
grandfather, and am willing to die.’ . 

She then inquired of her grandmother, if T—, 
a young friend, prayed? ‘I want him to pray to 
God that he might be a Christian—I am happy, 
and I want every body to be happy. I have been 
thinking how Christ suffered and died for sinners. 
I want you all, my friends, te be Christians and 
think how Christ suffered and died for you and 
me. I was a great sinner, but he has forgiven 
me my sins. I am willing to die—I do not de- 
sire to live any longer—no, not to commit one 
sin—if I were to get well I should sin—I do not 
wish to sin.’ 

After this, her strength became exhausted, and 
she said but little more during the day. 

The next morning she was very much revived, 
and spoke with a great deal of feeling ofthe good- 
ness of God. She prayed very fervently that 
God would take her soul to himself—also, for her 
friends, and acquaintances. Addressing her friends 
she said, ‘if you love God, and are good, you 
wili not be afraid to die.’ 

Her mother asked her, ‘ Emeline, are you wil- 
ling to leave your parents, and die, and lie buried 
in the ground?’ ‘ Yes,’ she replied, ‘I feel so 
happy now, I should rather die than live—if J 
were to get well, I fear that I should commit more 
sin.’ 

Seeing her mother weeping, she raised her hand 
to wipe away her tears, and said,—‘Mother weep 
not for me, dry up your tears--I am happy, and if 
you are good and love God, you will be happy in 
this world and the next.’ 

In the evening she sung ahymn, which she had 
learned in the Sabbath school, which commenced 
thus, Jesus Christ has power alone, 

To subdue a heart of. stone, 
And the moment grace is felt, 
Then the hardest heart will melt. 

Sabbath day there appeared to be an increase 
of love to God, and anxiety for the salvation of 
her friends. One of her neighbors called to see 
her, who a few days before had buried two only 
children, and conversed with Emeline about 
death. She inquired, ‘ Emeline, are you willing 
to die?’ ‘I am not willing to live,’ was the reply, 
‘ for fear of sinning against God.’ ‘Do you have 
no fear of being buried under the ground.’ ‘ No,’ 
was the reply. ‘Were you always willing?’ ‘No, 
not until I was happy.’ ‘ Did you feel willing 
when Adeline was buried?’ (This was the daugh- 
ter of the lady who was conversing with her, and 
at whose funeral Emeline’s attention was excited 
to the subject of religien.) ‘I began that day to 
think more about death.’ . 

‘ Were you willing the next day?’ ‘The next 
day I began to be happy, and then I was willing.’ 
This was the day before she was taken sick. She 
was then asked, ‘what made you happy?’ ‘J 
prayed to God, andhe forgave my sins. He made 
me happy.’ 

Being much exhausted, she lay for some time, 
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and then said, ‘Mother, I want Mr. R to 
preach my funeral sermon.’ On being asked why 
she made this request, she replied, ‘ Because he 
said so much to persuade people to be good when 
Adeline was buried.’ 

On another occasion when she made the same 
request of her parents, she said she wished it, 
because Mr. R said so many comforting things 
to Adeline’s father and mother when she was 
buried, and she wanted he should talk to them to 
comfort them after she should die. She was ask- 
ed, ‘Cannot you tell people how they may be 

ood?’ ‘Not so well as Mr. R——; I love Mr. 
Rk , because he says so much to the people 
about being good.’ : 

Two of her school mates now came in and as 
she looked very earnestly at them, she was asked, 
if she had nothing to say to them? ‘I know not what 
to say,’ was her reply. ; 

‘Do you want they should go to heaven with 

ou?? *‘ Yes,’ she replied with much animation 
glowing in her countenance. ‘ Cannot you tell 
them how they may become Christians?’ She 
looked at them and said, ‘ You must pray to God 
and he will make you Christians; he will make you 
happy—I prayed to God and he made me happy.’ 

She was most of the time in very great distress 
of body. On one occasion she looked up to her 
mother and said, ‘ Do you think I shall feel this 
pain and canker after I die?’ She immediately 
replied, ‘ No, neither will the wicked be troubled 
with pain like this—but O, their wicked thoughts 
—their sins, these will distress them.’ 

She sung the following verses very distinctly. 

This is the light prepared to shine 
Upon the Gentile lands; 

Thine Israel’s glory, and their hope, 
To break their slavish bands. 

Jesus, the vision of thy face 
Hath overpowering charms! 

Scarce shall { feel death’s cold embrace, 
If Christ be in my arms, 

Then while ye hear my heart strings break, 
How sweet my minutes roll! 

A mortal paleness on my cheek! 
And glory in my soul. 

On Monday, Mr. R called to see her, she 
knew him, but was unable to converse. Neither 
was she able any more to converse so as to be 
understood. She lived several days after this, and 
spent much of her time when she had her senses, 
apparently in prayer. 

Thus died Emeline Hawk, and thus have pro- 
bably died many Sabbath school scholars during 
the past year; for many of them have died of the 
disorder which brought Emeline to the grave. 

I hope that those children who may read this, 
will ask themselves, if they are afraid of sin as 
Emeline was. She wished to die that she might 
be free from sin. She knew that while she conti- 
nued in this world she should not be free from sin. 

How pleasing for her parents to reflect that 
although they have lost the society of a beloved 
child, it has been her unspeakable gain. They 
have since followed another tothe grave. May 
God spare their only remaining child and sanctify 
to them the dispensations of his holy Providence. 

O, that some children, who read this, may pray 
as did Emeline, that God would make them Chris- 
tians. God does hear the cry of the young ravens, 
and he does not turn away when little children 
pray to him. 

















MISCELLANY. 

CHILDREN’S CONCERTS. 

Last summer Mr. Lowell Mason, who teaches chil- 
dren the art of singing, with his pupils, gave a concert. 
He had tickets and sold them for fifty cents apiece, and 
a great many people attended, both parents andchil- 
dren, and by this means the sum of nearly five hun- 
dred dollars was raised, most of which was given to 
support Infant schools, in Boston, for poor children. 
The people liked thig concert so well, and the little 
children sung so prettily, that they all wanted Mr. Ma- 
son to have another concert and sing the same over 
again. So he did, and got about five hundred dollars 
more. This he gave to the Sabbath schools in Bos- 
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ton to get books, &c. &c. for poor children whose pa- 
rents were not able to buy for them. What a charm- 
ing sight it is to see little children making use of the 
means which God has given then to help other poor 
children and try to promote their happiness and that of 
their poor parents by giving them moral and religious 
instruction. 

On Wednesday evening, February 27, Mr. Mason, 
with his little scholars, (about 150in number) gave 
another concert. Probably a thousand people attended, 
in the Bowdoin Street Church, and appeared delight- 
ed with these little warblers, We here present some 
of the Hymns that were sung. The following was 
sung by a little girl who stood up alone while all the 
others were seated, What made it sound prettier 
was, she being so young that she could not speak all 
her words plain. Instead of singing “tranquil,” (as 
will be seen in the hymn,) she sung “‘ twankil.» 

THE LITTLE VALLEY. 
Charming little valley, 
Smiling all so gaily, 

Like an angels brow; 
Spreading out thy treasures, 
Calling us to pleasures, 

Innocent as thou. 

Skies are bright above thee, 
Peace and quiet love thee, 

Tranquil little dell; 

In thy fragrant bowers 
Twining wreaths of flowers, 

Love and friendship dwell. 
May our spirits daily 
Be like thee, sweet valley, 

Tranquil and serene; 
Emblem to us given 
Of the vales of heaven, 

Ever bright and green. [Juvenile Watchman. 


THE ORPHAN BOY. 

How eye! he appears to every feeling mind! 
A child robbed of his mother, excites universal com- 
miseration, and commands affection from every bo- 
som. e look forward with anxiety to every future 
period of his life; and our prayers and our hopes attend 
every step of his journey. e mingle our tears with 
his, on the grave of her, whose maternal heart has 
ceased to beat; for we feel that he is bereaved of the 
friend and guide of hisyouth! His father would, but 
cannot, supply her loss. In vain the whole circle of 
his friendships blend their efforts to alleviate his sor- 
rows, and to fill the place occupied by departed worth: 
a mother must be missed every moment, by a child 
who has ever known, and rightly valued one, when 
she sleeps in the grave. No hand feels so soft as her’s 
—no voice sounds so sweet—no smile is so pleasant! 
Never shall he find again, in this wide wilderness, such 
sympathy, such fondness, such fidelity, such tender- 
ness, a8 he experienced from his mother! The whole 
world are moved with compassion for that motherless 
child: but the whole world cannot supply her place to 
him! [Beauties of Collyer. 


THE STORMY PETREL. 


The Petrel is about the size of a swallow. Its 
colour is black, except near the tail, where it is white. 
Its legs are long and thin, and its feet are webbed, that 
is, they have a thin skin between the toes, like ducks 
and geese, to enable them toswim. Tbe Petrels breed 
on rocky shores, and make their nests in holes of the 
rocks above the sea. They have a great deal of oil in 
them, so that in some places the people use the dead 
birds for candles; by drawing a wick through them, 
and lighting it. ‘They are found in great numbers on 
the shores of the British Islands, and in many other 
parts ofthe world. ‘The Petrelsare often seen far out 
at sea, in the time of the most dreadful storms, some- 
times skimming over the water, without touching it, 
and sometimes running or walking on the top of the 
waves. They are always on the wing, and can fly a 
mile ina minute. They seem quite at their ease, 
when the winds and waves are tossing the ships, and 
the _— sailors are in danger of being swallowed up 
by the waters. The sailors call them Mother Cary’s 
Chickens, and do not like to see them, because they 
only come about the ship in stormy weather, or when 
there is going to be astorm. Some sailors are so 
foolish as to think that these birds bring the storm; but 
if they would read the Bible more, they would find it 
written, ‘* The Lord raiseth the stormy wind, which 
lifteth up the waves thereof. They mount up to hea- 
ven, they go down again to the depths; their soul is 
melted because of their trouble. hen they cry unto 
the Lord in their trouble, and he bringeth them out of 
their distresses. He maketh the storm a calm, so that 
the waves thereof are still. O that men would praise 
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Juvenice Sevr-Dentat.—A gentleman related to 
us the following circumstance, the other day, which 
he insists is strictly true. Passing through one of our 
streets, he meta little boy paddling through the snow 
without shoes or stockings! * y dear little fellow,” 
cried he, “you will freeze to death—have you no 
shoes, or stockings.” ‘Yes Sir,” replied the bo 

“but I’m going to save ’em to wear to meetin!» ~~” 


[Lynn Messenger. 


Coastinc.—A little son of Mr. Samuel Ropes 
while sliding down Mill Hill in South Salem, a few 
days ago, witkggome other boys, was dreadfully wound- 
ded in the face by the hoof of a horse that got loose 
and was frightened. There were no hopes of his re. 
covery. 

Snow Bariixe.—Charles J. Donnel, aged 18 years 
recently died in Bath, Me. by a blow on the tem sd 
from a snow ball, which ruptured a blood vessel. He 
only lived about six hours after the sad accident, 
This kind of amusement is always fraught with dan- 
ger, and we hope that when our young readers get 
engaged in this amusement they will stop and think 
of the melancholy end of young Donnell. 











DONATIONS FOR THE LITTLE GREEK PAPER. 


Newsuryponrt, Fes. 14, 1833, 
Mr. Witu1s,—I inclose you One Dollar, contributed by a smalt 
family circle, towards the support of the Greek Paper, published in 
Smyrna, under the direction of Rev. Josiah Brewer. 8.S. 


Derry, N. H. Feb. 27, 1833, 
Mr. WIL.Is,—It is with great pleasure I send you One Dollar, 
to assist the Rev. Mr. Brewer in supporting the little Greek Paper 
in Smyrna. Yours, respectfully, Georee R. M‘Grecor. 
Mrpp.Leporo, Marcu 4, 1833. 
Dear Sir—The Juvenile Greek Society, of this village, send the in- 
closed Four Dollars, towards the support of the little Greek paper. 
E, Tuompson, President, S. P. Tucker, Treasurer. 
M. Woop, Vice-President. J. Peirce, Secretary. 
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MARY DOW. 
From “‘ Poems by H. F. Gould.’? 


© Come in, little stranger,’ I said, 

As she tapped at my half open door; 
While the blanket pinned over her head, 
Just reached to the basket she bore. 

A look full of innocence fell 
From her modest and pretty blue eye, 
As she said, ‘ I have matches to sell, 
And hope you are willing to buy.’ 
‘A penny a bunch is the price; 
I think you’ll not find it too much; 
They’re tied up so even and nice, 
And ready to light with a touch.’ 
I asked, ‘ what’s your name, little girl?’ 
‘Tis Mary,’ she said, ‘ Mary Dow.’ 
And carelessly tossed off a curl, 
That played o’er her delicate brow. 
‘ My father was lost in the deep, 
he ship never got to the shore; 
And mother is sad, and will weep, 
When she hears the wind blow and sea roar. 
‘ She sits there at home without food, 
Beside our poor sick Willie’s bed; 
She paid all her money for wood, 
And so I sell matches for bread.’ 


‘ For every time that she tries, 
Some things she’d be paid for, to make, 
And lays down the baby, it cries, 
And that makes my sick brother wake. 
‘ I'd go to the yard and get chips, 
But then it would make me too sad; 
To see men there building the ships, 
And think they had made one so bad. 
* Pve one other gown, and with care, 
We think it may decently pass, 
With my bonnet that’s put by to wear 
To meeting and Sunday-school class. 
‘I love to go there, where I’m taught 
Of One, who’s so wise and so good, 
He knows every action and thought, 
And gives e’en the raven his food. 
‘For he, Iam sure, who can take 
Such fatherly care of a bird, 
Will never forget or forsake 
The children who trust to his word. 
¢ And now, if I only can sell 
The matches I brought out to-day, 
I think I shall do very well, 
And mother ’Il rejoice at the pay.’ 
‘Fly home little bird,’ then I thought, 
‘Fly home full of joy to your nest!’ 








the Lord for his goodness, and for his wonderful works 
[Infant’s Magazine. 


to the children of men.” 


For I took all the matches she brought, 
And Mary may tell you the rest. 
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